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approach that will lead to attailiment of these objectives. The manual 
also reviews and selects alternative methods, materials, and program 
organization, and it redirects existing resources to support the new 
program. Information capsuled are included for involving parents and 
staff in reviewing national model programs and identifying new 
practices that are applicable. (SN) 
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FOREWORD 



Arizona has. consistently been a forerunner among the 50' states in the effort to improve proficiency in 
reading and assure the right to read for all. Arizona was the first state to create an advisory Right to 
Read Commission consisting of educators and lay persons charged with the responsibility of guidance 
apd lea4ership in the Right to Read effort. It was among the first of states to establish reading as a 
priority in the school curriculum, adopting policies which mandated the setting of reading performance 
standards at the district level. 

Arizona has attracted nationwide attention since the inception of its Consultant Ca^re Pioject, with its 
reading service component providing mservice training and consultative assistance of master-teachers of 
reading for classroom teachers. This year Arizona has been officially designated as a Right to Read State 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Recognizing that reading is the key to success in school and in life, the Right to Read effort which 
began in Arizona in 1969 will continue its thrust so that we may insure tne right oi every student to 
learn to read to the maximum level of his capability. 




W. P. Shofstall, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 



June 1973 



RIGHT TO READ 
PROCESS OVERVIEW 



The National 'RIGHT TO READ strategy » and Arizona's Right to Read strategy, is based on obtaining 
school commitment tQ change and providing support to bring about improved reading programs. As eadi 
school achieves its objectives, emphasis will be directed to disseminating information to surrounding 
schools,^ so they may duplicate the success. The sequence of steps outlined below summarizes the 
process "through which effective change can be realized. The tools provided by RIGHT TO READ to 
assist in carrying out each block of activities are named. 



NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

PACKAGE 



PROGRAM 
PLANNING 
PROCEDURE 



INFORMATION 
CAPSULES 



STATUS AND 

REPORTING 

CENTER 



I. Summarize student performance 

^. Summarize the current reading program 

3. Describe reading methods used 

4. Analyze teacher performance 

5. Inventory available school and non-school resources 

6. Directly involve parents and staff in determining 
priorities of reading needs and obiectives 

7. Select a basic approach that will lead to attainment 
of objectives 

8. Review and select alternative methods, materials, 
and program organizations 

9. Redirect existing resources to support the new 
program 

,.4er Involve parents and staff in reviewing national 
. model programs 

I I . Identify promising new practices that can be applied • 

Involve the community in planning activities 
Manage and control program activities 
14. Communicate with Washington, D.C. and with 
surrounding schools 
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The procedures that follow will provide guidance in implementing the first two components of the total 
process. Information capsules and the Status and Reporting Kit are available through the Arizona 
Department of Education. The RIGHT TO READ Program appreciates your cooperation; if there are 
questions that we may answer, please contact us at any time. 

Dr. Ruth L. Holloway, Director 
RIGHT TO READ Program 
U.S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
• Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dr. Mary Jo Livix 

State RIGHT TO READ Coordinator 
Arizona Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT PACKAGE 
» for 

RIGHT TO READ SCHOOL-BASED CENTERS 



INTRODUCTION 



The Right to Read Needs Assessment Package (NAP) is desired to assist individual schools to evaluate 
their current reading program, personnel, and achievement in a relatively short period of time, as a 
prelude to planning a more effective approach to reading instruction. 

The form and content of the NAP were suggested by U.S. Office of Education research reports, including 
^information Needs Relating to Reading Achievement Improvement" (ScientiHc Educational Systems, 
Inc.. Oct.. 1971) and *The Information Base for Reading" (Reginald Corder, Educational Testing Service, 
Berkeley, California. 1971). From these sources, as well as from contacts^with school and reading 
specialists, several basic assumptions about needs assessment have emerged: 

1) School personnel have at their disposal a significant amount of data on reading 
achievement and attitudes. ^ 

2) The only data to be incorporated into the NAP should be that which can substantiall y 
and realisticallv aid the school in making necessary decisions during initial/early 
involvement with the Right to Read Program. 

/ 

3) Needs assessment, in the sense in which it is used by Right to Read, requires consideration 
of an array of context variables (teachers, materials, attitudes, non-school resources) in 
relation to some desired (though not immediately stated) goal. Thus, data are called for which 
will be used later to determine the objectives of the reading program in this school as well 

as the resources required to reach those objectives. 

4) Th^ majority of decisions the school must make at the beginning of the Right to Read 
Program probably will not require information from the diagnostic profiles of individual 
itudcnts. Rather, information concerning group performance in a number of gross 
sub-areas of reading is required. However, actual implementation of a reading program 
dc^s lequire diagnosis of each individual student's particular reading situation. A general 
description and evaluation of 7 reading tests schools are encouraged to use are included irl* 
Appendix i. These tests have been selected because all will be included in the Anchor 
Test winch will eventually provide .or comparability among these reading tests. 
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On the following pages, instructions and suggested forms are provided for the collection of daia in several 
areas. The required data k generally available in school records or could be gallicrcd Iroin individual interviews 
with school !>taff or students. 



These data are to be recorded in the Needs Assessment Summary C hart. Step 2, of the Right to Read Program 
Plannmg Procedure. The chart can be used to record data for an individual school or for a school district 
where pooling data may be necessary. The chart can also be duplicated il necessary. 

Definitions of terms used will be found in Appendix 11. 

The following information is organized in the order in which it is to be recorded in the Needs Assessment 
Summary Chart. 
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I. STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Central to needs assessment and planning for a reading program is, of course, the individual student who is 
experiencing reading diificulties The importance of this individual student and his needs must be 
reflected in the program's continuing emphasis on a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to the teaching of 
reading However, at the initial planning stage, the planning task force on the local level must acquire a 

broad view of' 

1) the specific areas in which student performance seems to be most in need of improvements, 

2) the patterns o! reading difficulties within and l^etween grades or sections in the school; 

3) other influencing factors such as bilmgualism or bidialectahsm among the students in the school. 

This section ot the NAP will ask for data which will provide an overview of student needs - how students 
read (cognitive factors) and whether they want to read (affective factors). 



POSSIBLE SOURCES OF DATA 
Data to be used in the needs assessment may be gathered from one or more of the following sources 



Information on reading comprehension, word recognition, and other achievement 
data may be gathered from currently existing student files. Where current data are 
not available on a given group of students, data gathered during the previous school 
year may be substituted However, data should be no more than one year old. 

• Data on student interest and attitudes toward school and toward reading may already 
be available, or may be acquired through evaluative instruments (such as interviews, 
questionnaires, and rating scales). 

Several general areas of assessment are suggested (reading comprehension, word recognition, verbal 
expression, interest/attitudes, and mathematics) However, other areas may be added if the planning 
task force, th: principal, or other reading personnel feel they are necessary 



5 
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DATA COLLI ( HON 

Studert Achievement 

The folk'.ving fornut is suggested lor et)lleLting reaJnigaiiJ dUkm subievt .ahievettioul dal.i 



Grade/Ser Uon \ 





r V.lllkit inn 

InstfuiM^^nt Used 










1 J. ,t,Hl' t' of C!rJ A 

AvtTHne trofii Norm 










p 

• - * 












• 










1 

r ! 













** The norm chosen for the purposes ol this NAP will be pccuhar to the particular test used. The 
norm should be stated for each evaluation instrument used 



Once the required data have been collected, they will be displayed as u part of the Program Planning 
Procedure (specifically, in the Needs Assessment Summary Chart). For each grade/section, the distance of the 
class average from the test norm should be Qiitercd in the Needs Assjjssment Summary Chart under 
the appropriate grade level. If the norm for ''word comprehension"! for the third grade is 3.K and a third 
grade class in the school averages 2 2, then the number entered m the Needs Assessment Summary Chart 
for word com'prehension in tl^e tlurd grade would be -0 Where mo;e 4han one test of a given skill has 
been administered, all available scores should be entered An example of an entry in the Needs Assess- 
ment Summary Chart under "Student Peiformar^^ c" is given below, 

^:f FDS ASSrSSMTNT SUMMARY - Student PerforfTiafu.e 



(HrldtVStM \\\\\\ 





1 


2 


3 


Word Comprnhonsion 


+ 0.1 







♦Whenever Cirade/Scction appears, it means (Jradc and/or Sectmn 
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In addition, data may be displayed m the lollowing torniat to make achicvoinoni pjiicms wiihin j tijss 
more evident This display will not be a part of the Needs Assessiiicm Sunim.iiy , ii iiuiy he helpful m 
visuali/ing reading patterns within a grade or seetion 

fU AOING PATTf RN DISPl V 



Gfdde/Se* tton „ 



Percent of Students 
at Reading Levels 



30% 
20% - 
10% 



Grade Equivalent 
Levels 



m 



/ 

Percent jf students at this level nattdhallY . 
Percent of {''lidents at this leuet in this class 



In this example, over 20% of the third grade students read at the first grade level, while nationally only 10% 
of third graders read at that level. 



Student Attitudes 

Data on attitudes toward reading may be collected»and displayed in a number of different ways. 

If standardized tests bf attitiides or mierestS have been administered, data^ay be collected 
and displayed^exaetly as indicated under Student Achievement Data with reference to 
chosen norms • , 

If no data are readily available, the school personnel may wish to use commercial 
instruments designed to measure attitudes toward school and reading These data can 
then be displayed as suggested above ^ , . 

If no data are avaitable, and commercially available evaluiHion instruments are not used » 
evaluation and display may be yccomplislled thiough non-ci>mmercial attitude measures 
(such as thai contained m Appendix III) or through locally developed instruments based 
on teacher/student mtcrvii?ws The tollowing format for rating is a possibility. 
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y 



-2 J y ;j ^2 

Students ditively cesist Neiitr.il StudoiU- J)' 



both reddinq c Idvses and 
reddinq ac tivities 



tn rr.jd.ti'i I ''S 
aru ^ a' ! :^"t fs 



+ 1 +2 



Students do not redd . Neutral Sudents read - 

when qiven free reddmq ^^^^^'V when qtven 

. ~ free readinq ttrric 



Other reading-related items can be handled m a similar manner. When a format such as that described above 
IS used, results should be displayed as average distance from the neutral pomt (0) for each ^rade/section. 
Thus, if four items are used and class averages are -2, - 1 , 0, and - 1 , the number entered in the Needs 
Assessment Summary would be - I . 
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11. READING PROGRAM 



Data on each gradc/sCction\ current reading appioach, techniques, evaluation, elc , arc necessary to a ( 
comprehensive asso^ssnient of school-wide reading needs. This cuirent program will provide both baseli\ie 
data and valuable res(^urces lor planning a new reading program 

o 

he current reading approach u ed by each grade/section may be best described by either the classroom 
teath. r responsible for reading in each class, or by the overall reading supervisor for the teachers involved. 

Data itemh and display formats follow 

• / 



PROGRAM LOC ATION 

Reading instruction is typically provided in one or more of three basic ways: as a separate subject, as part 
of regular subject-matter classes, or provided ojtside the classroom by special reading teachers or programs. 



PleascS^c 



dicate for each grade/section within the school whether 

I 

A. Reading is taught as a separate subject 



/ 

B Reading is tauglit indirectly through other subject-matter courses. 

C. Special assistance is provided outside the classroom for students in special need of reading 

Where re \ng is taught to a class in more than one of these ways, this fact should be noted in the 
Needs Asussnient Summary. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY - Proqr.Kii Locdlion 



Gracie/SP( tion 



1 


1 


2 




' — 1 ^ 

rroqrdfTi 
1 Of anon 
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PLRCINI 01 STUDESrSSLRVLDBY RLADlNCi PROCKAM 

Indicate lor each gradc seciiDn tlic percentage o\ students seived h\ ihc reading prDgMin In simie uisos. 
the entire class is provided with reading inshuctu>n either instdo ni oulside (he elassUM)in while mi inheis 
on!> a percentage o\ students receive specific reading insiruLtitm thiough spccuil cLinscs. IjHs. chnics. ek 
In these latter cases, the eslunated perteiiLige ot the eiitiie tkiss served sliould lie indiLdtoJ I he Needs 
Asscssrnent Summary would display these data as in the example below 



Nff A^^^ SSMLNT summary F^-MMit ut Sturirnts S^Mvo<i 



Grtide/Sectiof I 





1 


2 

















TLACHER/STUDENT ORCANIZATION 

Plca.e indicate for each grade/section t!ie person(s) responsible for reading instruction. 

A. Single teacher muiti-subjects 

B. Reading specialist Uesponsible for more than one class) 
(\ Team oi teachers 

D. Students doing cross-age icaclimg 
\ Tutor-specialist 
V . Tutor-aide 

(i. Other (specify) 

Where more than one of the above categories is applicable, an estimate (if the percentage of the reading 
program in that grade/section provided by each individual should he indicated 
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TIMl SIMM IN PR()(.HAM 



Indicate tut each gradc/scction the time a pupil in the reading projirani typKally spends mi tlie pru[»!dni 
eac[\ week Where sonio students receive reading instruction notli in class and duIskL llie Jjsm«u)iii. indiuite 
the anunint i>l tunc per week all students spend in the reading program and l he jinounl ol iinie ihe snuillei 
number spend in special reading instiuction 



^[ 1 us 






f I'H If ' 




Gr<Hle/Se<,tior) 






" " [ 1 




3 















BASIC APPROAni 

The basic approaches to reading instruction in the classroom may be divided into ten general categories 
The following list Ol categories was developed for the "Information Base on Reading' (Corder, l9Vi) 
and was based on categories used Hy Jean Chall in Learning To Read The Great Debate (1967) and on 
methods described in the most widely quoted textbooks and professional books Materials characteristic 
of each category arc listed in Appendix IV. 

A Meaning fcmphasis 

B Code Linphasis 

(• Linguistics 

I) Modified Alphabet 

I' Responsive Lnvironmeiit 

f Programmed Learning 

Ci Individualized Reading 

H Language I' xpenence 

L Lclecttc or Author's Own 

j Other (specify) . 

/ 
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It must he iiiiti'd. Iu>wcver. that the approach or tnothod of rcadii>ii jnsirm non wiihni anv JassMu»t:i HkA 
change a nunihei o\ times in j sduml >eai week, or even day Thus (he .ipoto.ahe , Msed in a eiven dassioom 
shoi'ld be listed aceordtng to their t>oqueiuy of use (i. e . the most tiei|uenily used approach slu)u!d be 
hstc'l lirsi> I xamples for the Needs Assessment Siimmatv Chait are given l>elow 



r^TEDS ASSESSMENT SUivlMAHY Kjm. Ap.'.fo.rh 





1 


7 








A , C ^ 
& 


X 


c , r- 





TECHNIQUtS 

Indicate for each grade/section the types and relative importance in a typical reading session of the following 
techniques for reading instruction. Relative importance may be indicated by place in the list (i. e , the 
techniques used most frequently would be listed first). Definitions of terms used in this section arc found in 
Appendix li. 



A. 


Machine-Based Instruction 


B. 


Othp*- Programmed Instruction 


C. 


Caming/Simubtion 


D, 


Instructional TV 


E 


Interactive Media 


F. 


Intensive Involvement 


G. 


Discussion Groups 


H 


Demonstration Performance 


I. 


Lecture 


J. 


Contracts 


K. 


Use of Supplementary Materials 


L, 


Other (specify) _ 
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For the purposes ol the Needs Assessment Sumtnarv, the following display lormat should be used. 

Nrrns ASsrssMFNT summary -Tr. hr^um^ s 

Gf cicie/Sect(i)f» 





1 


2 




Tt^i liniqucs 




J 





I 

STUDLNT (iROUPING 

hidicate tor each grade/section the studeni organization scheme used in teaching reading. Where more 
tluii one grouping is used, indicate the estimated percentage of time each grouping scheme is used in a 
typical reading session. 

/ 

A. Individualized reading instruction 
B Small groups ( 5 or less students) 

C. Large groups (6 or more students) 

D. Total Class / 

The >' ds Assessment Summary Chart will display this information as follows 

N[ f-[)S ASSESSMENT St iMMARY -SludeiU Grouping 
CiTrirle/Sec Hon 





1 






Stuipnt Groupinn 


3 Cbo%*) 


C C^0%) 





[VALUATION 

Ldch of tfio followmg eight items is considered an important element of an effective evaluation system within 
the classro»)m Lach grade/section should be rated according to these items, with '"yes' answers getting a 
score of *r' and **no'' answers being considered to have a '*0'' value, 
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.1. Diagnostic reading tests are used with most or all students to dcicmtitic mdividiial reading needs 

.2. The teacher has formulated or selected specific objectives loi culIi sUkIciH 

.3. The teacher has developed or identified an instrument for mciisurinj; attiludcs toward reading 
.4. Performance of students is measured in terms of objectives set lor each individually 

.5. [ Visible records are k^t of class performance. 
.6. Records for each individuaPs performance are kept. 
^7. Students are kept intbrmcd of their progress. 
Students are involved in self-evaluation. 



For the purposes of the Needs Assessment Summary, the total evaluation score for the grade/section 
should be entered as mdicated below: 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY-Evalukion 

Grdde/Section \ 







2 




Evaluation 









I LhXIBILITY OF PROGRAM 

Flexibility of a program is a function of a number of factors ranging from district curriculum guides and 
their use to the turnover of reading materials The following questions, all related in some way to flexibil- 
ity, may be helpful m rating the flexibility of the reading program in each grade/section. For purposes 
of display, however, only the date when the current reading progiam for each grade/section began will be 
needed. 

1 . Once adopted, reading materials for this grade/section must be used for years. 

2 The present materials have bien used for years. 

^. The teacher may choose to use own (self-made) or other text materials rather than those 
the school provides -Yes No 
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The icachcM imisi to|U>w prc-sci curnculiim guides priwidcil hv (lie sJmu)L ilisHM, o\ sLiic 
\cs No 



riic Icaciicr nuisi reach specific checkpoints ( such Jspaizcs, books cic ) a spculic tunc 
Vcs No 

Prescribed curriculum gmde(s) changed most recent!) in 



How often has the teacher changed the instructional lormat ot the reading program and i)r 
the reading program and/or the reading materials within the last five years' 
(Circle one) 0 12 3 4 5 

\ nter the starling date tor tiie reading prograni(s) which current!) exists lor this giade/section 
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Ill RESOURtbS 



iho rc^ouiccs d\aiijhlc to a scho.)l Un lie purposes v)t its rcudrtig proj;-an» may range troni parental 
suppoit tt> tunds available \o, the inserv:cc training of teachers The resource arva:; rtlcrrcd to m the 
lollox ig page* are suggested as parlicuiarlv relevant to (lie asscssnient and planirng of a rcaJipg program 
The woakiies^vs and strengths (or, rather, the potential and actual contributions of each suppo.t area) 
nuisl be a^vssed il th^^ reading pr4)gram and personnel are to most ^iTec lively redirected 

ho! the purp4)scs ol the NAP. t)nly currently use d resources should be noted. However, it is c\p<x'Jvd ihat 
the I mt \ds\^ force will also be able to u>c Ibese data and displays for planning future use ot pe»^sonnel 
and luian.cial resources 

Dritaon these -^esouiees slioulu b^ available from school recoius, from interviews, or throiipji the use of 
suggesicd per^t)nnel assessment U)ims. 

PRISl M AVAILABILITY AM) SKILLS OF IEaCHLRSOF READING 

Avjilabilit v \ aeh classriumi may have one or a number of teachers of reading available to it 
Fo' each grade seetivni. the following data should be collccled- 

• The foial number of teacliers of reading avaibbie to a class. 

• The total hours of teaching time per v eek available to a class from these teachers of 
reading. < For example. clas« which has three different teach'^rs of reading available 
to It. each giving four liours of instruttion a week, has 12 hours of teaching time ^ 
available to it ) 

Skills. Kach teacher of reading should detertTiine his/her own needs for additional skills in reading 
mstraction 1 he form included in this package (Reading Teacher Skill Assessment Form) fs suggested for ' 
aeterniining the current skills and trainntg needs of the school's teachers of reading- 

Fhis lorni should also be tilled out by each teacher s suporvisui and one final list of skill needs determined 
between the teachei and the supervisor. It should he emphasized t hat this form should not be used in any 
punitive wav whatsoever, lis intention is soltly to determine training needs among staff members in the 
reading program. 

The final display wdl be in terms only of available teachers and total instructional hours. Thus, if in the 
first gude there are 12 hour^of reading instruction per week from two teachers, the display A^ould 
cDnlaing the h)llowing entries 
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[READING TEACHER SKI LL ASSfXSMi N \ fOm 





Area ir> whKh ^(^drhrf 
IS relatively ( onf ideiu 
and needs n(; further 
training 


i^rea ni wtm fi teat her 
needs a(idit!onal 
tidininq 


Cotneif^nts 


A. Motivdtiiiq StLioent 

• Cfedviiiq jno oiairMoining 

l\ ildreiVs interest in readiDQ. 

• Intogrdtinq rcddinij into both 

SI liix^l-oritented and non-s:.hool 
.u tivJtu'S oT tnildren. 








B. DiaqnMsmq RcadiiKi Prol)lpnis 

• DeterrTiinmg thfj need tor 
reddirui assistance of individual 
studt^nts. 

• Selet tior) of evaluative instru- 
rTUMits to deterniine individual 
problem areas. 






\ 


C. Prestnbinq tor and Irnpleir.en- 
tinq Solutions to Reading 
Problerr^s 

• Knowledqt? of available a\X(^- 
native approacfies. . 

• Knowledge of avdildble 
.ntof mdlKifi i(>ur( es and 
nidt<*ridlb. 

• At)tlitv t(T thoose appro- 
priate a ] d t e r 1 d 1 s/d pp r oac ties 
for a given reading pr<)l)lerTi. 

• Ahility to tea(.h the skills 
deterr^iined to nec^essdry 
Un the if>dtvidiidl stijdent. 

• Knowli'dqc of evaluat'Vf^ in- 
stnif^enrs t(i test tt)e au.ofi)- 
(ijishfTMMX of if^dividoal 
ot'jjet tives. 




! 


• 

1 
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Grcjcie/SecUon 





1 




Number of 

Teachers/Hours 

Avtiiidble 




3. ' 
'(Ok. 



Information on skills will be used during the planning sequence to deternunc personnel requirements 
and staft development activities. 



ADDITIONAL READING PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 

Indicate Tor each grade/section the number of personnel able to provide rcading^related services within 
the classroom. These may be teacher aides, trained volunteers, or other personnel actually based in the 
school classroom or working under the direction of the reading program teacher. 

The contribution of each of these reading-related personnel should be considered so that training programs 
can be designed appropriately. The following format for the assessment of reading instruction-related 
skills among additional personnel is suggested: 



RFADlNG RELATED PERSONNEL SKILL ASSESSMENT 





A 

Hiqhty motivates stu- 
dents, (.rpdtive, inno- 
vative. 


B 

No special skills ; 
in rnotivaimq stu- 
dents. ! 


I Hiqhly skitl(*(J tn rf'ddifir) 
in',lrucli(:>r} 






(t Hds some bkilis iri roadinf} 
irislfiK lion. 






Ill M IS no (jr riMnmidi skills 
H] rOHdifU] msiriK.tion 







For the purposes of the Needs Assessment Summary Chart, enter only the number of personnel 
who are not regular teachers of reading but who provide support services to the program In 
addition, indicate the total number of hours of reading assistance available each week from these 
support personnel. (For example, two aides providing three hours of tutoring a week in reading 
would be iMit»^rpfl 2S fc^!!:v.V3 ) 
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Nl f OS ASSrSSMF NT SUMMARV Additinn,.! Mr^^'ii"*! ' .""fi. i 





1 






Addition.il RtMiiifii} 
Persuhfiel 









rOFAL RFADINC; PLRSONNtL 

A total school display of reading and readmg-reiated or suppoit personnel and their skills could ta/.e the 
follu.*'tng torni 





Position 


Grade 


Time devoted 
to reading 
instruction 


Skills 


Todchprs of ReddifKi 










Pe''S()nr)Ol 

Als. Smi4A 











In this example, Ms. Jones, reading specialist for grade ! . needs additional work with diagnosing reading 
problems, while Ms. Smith, teacher's aide for grade 2. is able to motivate students, but needs skills in 
reading instruction. 

This summary format, listing all teachers and support personnel along with their skills, can be used in 
planning ^taff development activities and additional personnel requirements. 
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NON^C'LASSROOM h RSONNl L AVAILABLE FOR READING SLWORT 



School personnel who are available to assist in a reading program, but who may not be involved directly 
in classroom activities, should be identified along with the services they provide. Such services may mclude 
providing diagnostic services, tutoring, directing program activities outside the classroom, planning field trips, 
keeping records, organizing inservice training programs, etc. 

Inventory I, at the end of this section, is suggested for the collection and display of this data. The Needs 
Assessment Summary Chart should contain only the total in the third column: number of available personnel 
for reading- related activities X percent of time available = full-time equivalent non-classroom support personnel. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY ACTIVITY 

The school library is an integral part of the students' reading environment. The library's current contribution 
to the reading program should be evaluated in terms of ihe Standards for School Media Projects set by the 
American Library Association and the National Education Association, These standards are contained in 
Appendix V. After completing the evaluation document provided in that Appendix, the UTF should deter- 
mine whether the school library meets the standards set (enter + ) or requires additional resources (enter — ). 

STAFF RtADING SPECIALISTS 

Where reading specialist (with responsibility solely for reading) are a part of the school staff, their number 
should be indicated in the space provided in the Needs Assessment Summary. When regular classroom 
teachers are reading specialists as well, they should not be reported here; rather, they should be entered as 
teachers of reading in the section devoted to teachers of reading in the Needs Assessment Summary Chart. 

OUTSIDE CONSULTANTS 

Outside consultants can consist of reading specialists provided by the school district, speech or hearing specialists 
who serve other schools in the area, or university personnel brought m to assist in individual or school-wide 
reading concerns. The nature and extent of these outside services may be collected in the format shown below: 





Soun e 


Services 


Man-d<jys avail- 
able per month 











T 



\ 
* 

Only the total man-days per month available from outside consultants should be entered on the Needs 
Assessment Summary. 
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OTHER NON SC HOOL R^S()^R( LS 

Other non^school .esources may include special motivational activities supplied by local industry, tutoring 
services provided by a civic organization, and so forth. Such resources, in addition to outside consultant 
resources discussed above, may b*' displayed W^t Unit Task Force use as suggested in Inventory II. 

DOLLAR RESOURCES 

The monetary resources available to a <choo\ reading program are otten diverse, and may be earmarked for 
specific aspects of the school's reading program. Inventory III can be used to Irst and display the total- 
dollar and reading-dollar resources of the school. 

For the purposes of the Needs Assessment Summary Chart, the relationship between dollars available to 
the reading program and the total school budget should be computed and displayed. In addition, the reading 
dollars per student should be related to the total per student cost for the school (See Inventory III for further 
instructions on these items). 



V 



/ 
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X* 

IV. DECISIONMAKING 



In order to allocate or redirect resources for the purposes of developing a more effective reading program, it is 
necessary to identify the decision makers within the school The locus of decision making may need to be changed 
to assure the flexibility necessary for effective change In any case, it is helpful to know those persons or 
organizations involved in program-related decisions. 

Inventory IV may be helpful in determining and displaying decision areas and those responsible for them. 
Wherever a "decision maker" is primarily responsible for a program decision, the Unit Task Force should 
indicate one of the following: ^ 

X = Most appropriate decision maker (in terms of experience and knowledge of the situation). 

O = Inappropriate decision maker (in terms of experience and knowledge of the situation). 

For the purposes of the Needs Assessment Summary Chart, the total number of "X's" and "0*s*' entered on 
Inventory IV should be recorded. Where a "0'* has been entered, steps should be taken to reassign respon- 
sibility or to rethink the ways in which the reading program can be changed. 
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, APPENDIX I. TEST EVALUATIONS 



THE ANCHOR TEST STUDY 

The Anchor Test Study has two objectives. First, it will provide the abihty to translate a child's score 
on any one of the seven most widely used standardized reading tests into a score on any of the other tests. 
Tables for this purpose will be prepared for tests appropriate for fuurth grade, fifth-grade, and sixth-grade 
children. Second, the Study will provide new nationally representative norms for each of the seven tests. 

' * 

The Anchor Test Study is being conducted by the Educational Testing Service (V»estern Office, Berkeley, 
California) under contract from the U. S. Office of Education, 

The choice of upper primary grades for the Study was made because reading is so crucial early in the 
child*s educational career. Also, available data on testing show that school systems throughout the nation 
administer reading tests most frequently in the upper elementary grades. 

The seven standardized tests selected for the Study are those most widely used by school systems throughout 
the nation. Data on test usage collected by the U. S. Office of Education show that these seven tests are 
used with more than 90 percent of the fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade children tested by school systems. The 
test editions, forms, and levels to be used are listed on the following page. 



TESTS FOR LOWER PRIMARY GRADES 

The Center for the Study of Evaluation (UCLA Graduate School of Education) has evaluated elementary 
school tests available for all subjects and areas. The resulting publication, CSE Elementary School Test 
Evaluations will be available to Right to Read Centers within a short time. 
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TESTS INCLUDLI) IN ANCHOR TfcST STUDY 









LT V . H^' 


'IG USED FOR GRAfjE 


TlTLE'EDIT!ON/FORM 


PUBLISHER 


SUBTESTS 


A 


b 


h 


California Achievement 
lests (19701— Reading^ 
Forms A and B 


CTB/ 

McGraw 

Hill 


Reading 

Vocabulary 
Reading 

Comprehension 


Level 
3 


Level 
3 


Level 
4 


Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills (196d), 
Forms Q and R 


CTB/ 
McGraw- 
Hill 


Reading 

Vocabulary 
Reading 

Comprehension 


Level 
2 


Level 
2 


Level 

3 


Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills 11970), 
Forms 5 and G 


Houghton 
Mtffiin 


Vocabulary 
Reading 
Comprehension 


Level 
in 


Level 
11 


Level 
12 


Metropolitan Reading 
Tests (1970), 
Forms F and G 


Harcourt 
Brace 

loviJinnutch 


Word 

Analysts 
Reading 


Elemen- 
tary 


Inter- 
mediate 


Inter* 
mediate 


Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress, 
STEP Series 11 (1969), 
Forms A and B 


Educational 

Testing 

Service 


Reading 


Level 
4 


Level 
4 


Level 
4 


SRA Achievement 
Series M970). 
Forms c and t 


Scie; ce 

Research 

Associates 


Vocabulary 
Reading 


Blue 
Edition 


Blue 
Edition 


Green 
Edition 


Stanford Reading 
Tests (1964), 
Forms W and X 


Harcourt 
Brace 

Jovanovich 


Word Meaning 
Paragraph 
Meaning 


Inter- 
mediate 
1 


Inter- 
medifite 

M 


Inter- 
mediate 

M 
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APPENDIX II DEFINITION 01 ILRMS 



ERIC 



ADAPTABILITY 

Those factors that arc important in determining the probable effectiveness ol a program when it is 
duphcated m another school hnportant considerations are the organi/.ation wilhiii the school, the 
availabihty of quahfied personnel and/or trainmg programs for personnel, startup costs associated 
with initial purchase of equipment, raoditlcation of facilities, or purchase of materials Any unique 
component in the original program, such as a particularly briHiant or innovative teacher, a particular 
geographic factor or a series of locally developed materials in non-reproducible form, may reduce the 
i'daptability (or rephcability) of the program 



BASAL READERS 

The materials in a basal series are carefully systematized, utilizing a series of books, workbookf . tests, 
and reading aids for each grade or reading level. These are carefully regulated methods. Vocabulary is 
controlled, and lesson plans and suggestions for supplemental activities are explained in the teacher's 
manual. Different bas2l series may stress different approaches to teaching reading. Some feature a 
"sight" or whole word approach to reading, others feature an intensive phonics program. Still others 
use the balanced or gradual phonics approach, while a fourth type emphasizes sound-symbol re- 
lationships in a linguistics approach. 



BILINGUAL 

A aouble language instructional approach in which the learner, who typically has little, command or 
understanding of formal/written English, is Hrst given instruction in his native tongue and later in 
English As the learner acquires subject matter competence in his native language (any subject may be 
taught bilingually), he is motivated through this competence plus a certain amount of spoken com- 
munication skills to attack familiar concepts when presented in English 

CODE EMPHASIS 

Code emphasis has two sub categories synthetic (phonics) and analytic (whole word). Phonics and the 
whole word approach differ only in the sequence in which letter sounds and blends are introduced. In 
the phonics approach the child learns the individual letter sounds first and then combines them into words 
In the whole word approach, words are introduced first and the child develops a sight vocabulary before 
letter sounds and blends are introdiiced 
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CONIKAdS 



A written agreement between teacher and student in which the student agrees to reach a certain level 
of reading skill for which the teacher promiSi»s to award a particular grade. The contract is written to 
cover very small tasks that can be accomplished in short time periods, ihis is to ensure thd(T the student 
experiences success in a short period of time and receives the teacher's reactions to his attempts as he 
completes each task. 



CROSS-AGh TFiACHJNG 

Thii technique uses older students to instruct younger students (2nd and 6th graders are olten matched) 
Older students tutor the younger students in rea !mg, teach and supervise the playing of instructional 
games, and otherwise assist the teacher for about one period a day. Research indicates this technique 
benefits both the older and younger students. This arrangement requires careful planning and scheduling 
to be effective. 



DEMONSTRATIONPERFORMANCE 

The demonstration-performance technique is used to impart skills through interaction between the teacher 
and one or more students. The teacher first demonstrates the activity or skill to be learned (such as the 
pronunciation of a letter) while the student(s) observer. The student then performs the activity while the 
teacher corrects or assists. Througii a series of such interactions, the student acquires the skill which the 
teacher has demonstrated. 



DISCUSSION GROUP 

The discussion group is a modification of the lecture technique. Instead of imparting information directly 
to the students^ the teachei "guides** the students by skillful use of questions to explore a subject and 
discover answers for themselves. Skillful use of this technique requires special training but no special 
equipment or materials 



bCLFCTIC APPROACH 

The eclectic approach combines different materials for teaching reading according to the teacher's perception 
of student needs. Whatever combination of materials is selected, the total approach is usually highly 
dependent on the use of basal readers Workbooks and other supplementary materials accompany the basals 
The eclectic method is the one most often recommended by teacher training institutions 
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ENGLISH AS A SI ( ONI) LANGUAGt 



By contrast with BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION, instruction is prcsoiikd in I nglisli. rcgjrJIcss ol the I nglish- 
language competence of the learner Word knowledge and sgilciin siniLhiic ♦irc developed by icpctitivc 
pattern drills with an initial emphasis upon considerable voc.il expirssiuii by ihc kMriicr 

FILM/f ILMSTRIPS 

Motion picture tilm repr^nluces the moving reality ol the sublet t tlial has been photographed As an in- 
structional device, motion picture are necessary wherever this reproduction of motion is required fur under- 
standing. Filmstrips are still pictures, linked together on a strip of film, and are adequate for instruction in 
most subject areas. In certain instances where prolonged study t)l individual pictures is required, the film- 
strip IS preferable to the film, 

GAMING-SIMULATION 

Gaming-smiulation is a new technique which permits students to simulate the **real world" in the classroom. 
Students must acquire skills or gather information m order to phy the game, and thereby learn both to 
collect and use information. For example, a class may have to learn mathematics and geography skills 
in order to "play" surveyor of the school neighborhood. This technique is a powerful motivational device. 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Individualized instruction may be one of two possible classroom approaches to reading instruction: 
(I) Individual reading of a variety of reading materials is the core of the method; each child selects a book 
that he wishes to read and gets help only when he needs it. the teacher works with each child at regular 
intervals to check progress and give assistance, (2) A structured situation in which, although children work 
individually, they are given specific programmed materials to meet their needs. After mastering a skill, they 
are given additional practice or placed in a higher level material. 

INTENSIVE INVOLVEMENT 



Intensive involvement is a technique originally developed for foreign language instruction and which has since 
been broadened to include a wide variety of subject fatter. The technique involves an extended field trip 
approach in which students are taken away from the school environment for as many as four to five days 
and given intensive instructional experiences for as long as 12 hours each day in the subject matter selected. 
This teclrffque is highly motivational. 

INTERACTIVE MEDIATED MATERIALS 

Interactive mediated materials are a new application of techniques of programmed instruction and motion 
pictures, sound filmstrips, or instructional television all being used within a single lesson. After a certain 
amount of instruction has been provided, the student is required to respond in writing on a worksheet. 
The media then confirms the correct response and proceeds with the instruction. Appropriate hardware 
(television, motion picture, or filmstrip projector) is required. 



LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

A reading mstructional approach which calls for the teaclicf(s) to build classroom activities upon the real 
language needs and language experience^ of the students. According to supporters, "children learn to read 
as they learned to talk, from a desire to find out or tell something." For example, after children have gone 
on a field trip, they discuss their experiences. Their comments are then written up in booklets or on large 
sheets of paper on the classroom walls. These statements tiien become- the **texts" for class reading instruct 
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IK II Kl 

The lecture technique is one ol the oldest inelhods of irparting inlorniation to others In th»s tccl'tnuiie. 
the teacher imparts mtormation directly to students, usually in a total class situation No special equip- 
ment Ol materials are required 



LIV.l ISIIC VPPROAC H 

i 

Reading as a laniuage-rela:ed process is studied in relation to language by means of structural unguistics 
Accurate intorinjtion about spelling-sound relationships and about the structure of words is considered inci- 
dental lather than lundaniental to learning to read. The first task for reading instruction should be to give 
pupils a conscious knowledge of the language patterns they have mastered at the unconscious operational 
icvei Children are taught to read' with mam emphasis on larger patterns than words The heart of the 
approach is moving, as needed, from larger to smaller whales. 

M \( HINF-BASLD INSTRUCTION 

Any type ot instruction dependent upon a machine which operates in an automatic or semi-automatic 
manner The machines may include any machine operating on single card inputs; rear screen projection 
units with tilmstrip. record, or cassette; or computer assisted instruction which requires computer terminals 
111 the classroom backed by memory and processmg systems. Applications range from simple drill and 
practice to direct and individualized instruction. 



MEANING EMPHASIS 

Meaning emphasis is an approach to reading instruction used most often in the basal reading/series. The 
principles upon which this approach is based include. I) the process of reading should be defined broadly 
to include as major goals, from the start, not only word recognition but also comprehension and interpre- 
tation, appreciation, and application of what is read to the study of personal and social problems, and 
2) the child should start with meaningful reading of whole words, sentences, and stories as closely geared to 
his own experiences and interests as possible Silent reading should be stressed from the start. 



MODIFIED ALPHABET (e g.. i.t.a ) 

The modified alphabet approach is based on a "new" alphabet to be used by children when learning to read. 
The alphabet contains all of the conventional letters but Q and X. and additional characters are devised to 
make up the fo.ty-four different sounds in English. These new characters resemble the traditional alphabet 
visually and each character stands for only one speech sound. Once children have learned to read with this 
modilitd alphabet, they switch to the traditional alphabet for all reading. The modified alphabet is not a 
reading method, but an aid to teachers no matter what other emphasis (code, meaning, etc.) they used m 
teaching reading. 



OTHER DIRECTED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The instructional personnel for this staff developmeri! program are supplied by outside agencies or 
organizations Publisher su p plied consultants conduct, at no cost, workshops for districts which have 
purchased materials or systt'nis lor reading instniction Outside consultants are lured by the scht)ol to 
perform either clinic or workshop instruction (see also School-Directed StalT Development) CoMoge 
courses may be traditional on campus classes or may include extension services which give credit to 
school projects or lumie^udy and thus reduce the requirements for campus attendance 
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PRCK.RAMM! I) INSIRUC HON 

Programmed insiruction is based on mdividualized materials wIikIi aic tn M)tt Lovcr luim (ihal is, ihc> 
can be books, workbooks, or mmieographed sheets) The niaieruil lo be kMriied is ptcscnicd tn small 
steps Some programnii^d materials use a linear technique, where material is aiianged »n a simple ordered 
st^quence, wi^h the student working from the first through the last iicin Another method tcalled 
branchmg) allows tl e student to follow his own route through the malenaL At given points in tfie 
sequence, it" he gets the correct answer he may skip a frame or, it lie misses an item, he mav be lerouted 
through a series o\' review Irames 



RLADING SPLCIArLiSr 

For the purposes of Progiam Planning a ^'Reading Specialist" is a staff teacher with a specialized back- 
ground in reading who is responsible for instruction only in reading or language arts This te£cher may 
handle several different groups of stuuents, instructing each group for one period at a time. Class si/e 
may still be large, and teacher aides may not be available, but no additional subject matter responsibility 
IS assigned to this specialized person Non-staff reading specialists are considered outside consultants 
(see page N I6) 



f^ESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENT 

The responsive environment approach msy be I) a type of classroom organization where the teacher 
provides a variety of suitable experiences and materials in a relatively unstructured setting and the child 
has the freedom to select what he wishes to do; or 2) a teacherless computer-based readmg 
environment in which the response is controlled by hardware. The basic concepts involved 
are self-pacing and self-seeking behavior in the students. 



SCHOOL-DIRECTED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Internally-directed staff development is operated by school or district personnel who may be project 
leaders, reading specialist, or central office consultants In-class instruction is on-the-job, with the 
instructor critiquing th^ tramee^s classroom performance in his usual environment. L^Jab/ilimC 
instruction is also on-the-job, but trainees (and students) work in small groups or on an individual 
basis wrth the instructor. Video taping is used to focus upon single teacher-trainee behaviois, where 
possible, and this technique is called micro teaching . Worksho ps bring teachers together for teaching 
demonstrations and discussions. 



SINGLE TEACHER-MULTI SUBJECTS 

The teacher of multiple subjects is responsible for a self-contained classroom and provides instruction m 
all or most of the subjects. The teacher, alternatively, may be responsible for reading, mathematics, and 
social studies, while other teachers handle art, physical education, etc. The single teacher may or may 
not have an extensive background in reading, but will be responsible for reading along with other subjects 



STAFF DI VELOPMENT MATERIALS/SERVICES 

Professional publications dealing with research on reading instruction, methods for teaching 
reading, and general educational media and methods can be the basis for regular scheduled < 
cussion sessions of new approaches to reading and to education in general. USOE's ERIC 
System can be used as a complete resource library 
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SIAKIl'P COS IS 



riic onc-tiinc costs lor pLiufuse o\ capital eqinpnioiil such a> cLismimuii luiitiiuro. video tape 
s\ items, computer terminals, purchase ol portable buildings, lusl.dliiig CiMpeimu oi new ceilmgs. » 
t>rf>uiehase ofcuinplele sets ol new instruetioiial niaienals It ».oiiiplele •eiiaiiungol stjll is 
.Kves>ary to adopt a new instructional inetlu)d. this should he nicludcd js a sKniup ^.osl 



n ACMLRSOF RLAl)IN(i 

Anv stair teachers who teach reading, whether the> be single teacher -multi subjects, stall reading 
specialists, or subject matter teachers 



TLAM TtACHINC, 



This technique uses a number of adults Tor mstruction instebd of one teacher in a self-contained 
classroom Also known as "Differentiated Staffing/' team teaching may include 



Master Teacher 

Veachcis 
A\ides 

Volunteers 



Mainly responsible for planning and leadership, does some 
teaching. 

Mainly responsible for teaching, participate in planning 
Assist teachers in classroom, prepare materials, participate in 
planning. 

Assist school staff, participate in planning. ] 



TUTOR Mbh 

A tutor aide serves as a paraprofessional staff member in assisting the reading teacher. The tutor 
aide provides one-to-one tutoring and/or assists with evaluation of materials and other classroom duties 
A tutor aide must have some inscrvice training in reading instructional techniques. 



TUTOR-SPiriALlST 1 

An instructor who works on a one-lo-onc basis with a single student or with a small group -normally 
not exceeding five. A tutor-specialist typically has completed three courses in reading, is thoroughly 
famihar with the diagnostic-prescriptive approach, and has background knowledge on each student he 
tutors 



USh OF SUPPIJ MhNTAR\ MATERIALS 

In addition to, or instead of, using a single required reading textbook, the teacher relies heavily on - 
high interest or special population materials to stimulate the interest of the students in readit^g and 
gaming reading skills. Materials used range from trade books, a variety of high-interest library books, 
newspapers and maga/ines, audio-visual materials, and materials written for or about particular ethnic 
or racial groups 
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APPENDIX III A SCALE TO MEASURE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD READINC; 



by 

Thomas H I stes* 

(Reprinted trom the Joimiai ol Readm g 
November 1971, pp 135-138. Piibhshcd by the 
International Reading Association, Neward, Delaware I 



Aside from the question of whether pupils can read rests a question with an even more elusive 
answer. NVill pupils read*^ Certainly, how students feel about reading is as important as whether they 
are able to read, for, as is true for most abilities, the value of reading ability lies in its use rather than 

Its posse ssioti. 

\ 

Fortunately, Rooks and the Teena g e Reader , by G. Robert Carlsen (i%7); Hooked on Books: Program 
and Proof , by Daniel Fader and Elton McNeil (1966), and Develo ping Attitudes Toward Learnin g, 
by Robert Mager ( 1969) have replaced the mystery of attitude change with specific suggestions. 

A corollary problem has remained unsolved thus far, however. How does one measure change in 
attitude toward reading? At present, very little help is available to the teacher with this question. 
Concern over this state of affairs led to the preparation of the attitude scale which will be described 
herein. It is hoped that reading teachers will see the scale as useful in us present form, but will feel 
free to modify it to fit their needs. An aid in further development of the scale will soon be available 
(Estes, in preparation) [ 

i 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALE \ 

Of the several types of attitude scales which could have been designed, the "Likert'' or "summate 
ratings ' type was chosen because of its ease of use and generally high accuracy. Such a scale is composed 
of a list of statements to each of which the examinee is asked to respond on a one to five point scale 
varying from *'l strongly agree" to "I strongly disagree/' Each of the statements in this scale was worded 
in such a way as to call to mind the object ''reading.'' A summation of values of each studen t's responses 
on the scale will yield a quantitative rep.esentation of his attitude toward reading. (Hence, tKe^m 
"summated ratings scale." 



The first step m the construction of the scale was to secure a pool of statements from which could be 
selected approximately thirty for a tryout scale. A group of 27 high school and elementary teachers 
in the Charlottesville, Virginia, area were asked to contribute to the initial item pool. Each teacher 
was given a description of the kind of scale to be constructed and was asked to contribute "statements 
the response toward which will reflect attitude toward the activity of reading." Criteria for attitude 
scale Item formulation and selection, as outlined by Edwards (1957). were provided for the teachers and 
worn utilized in the selection of items for the try-out scale. 



♦Associate director of the McGuffey Reading Center, University of Virginia; the author thanks 
Dr. Anna L. Heatherly, at the University of Arkansas, and Mrs. Paige Counts, Title 111 Director in 
Fluvana County, Virginia, for helping collect and analyze data used in the development of this scale. 
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The tryout scale consisted of twenty-eight items. These were administered to a sample (>« 2K3 pupils 
in grades 3-12. Spccifir.^.ly. two chissrootns ol pupils at each grade icvcl, 3 12, were given the trvou' 
scale. The classes wer*- purposely chosen for their heterogeneous nature It was desiiahle to include 
as wide a variety of attitudes toward readmg as possible m order that the scale items have a chance 
to demonstrate the quality of separating pupils with positive attitudes from those with negative attitudes 
toward reading. (A crucial question to be asked i » the analysis of tlk .H.ale is that of whether each 
Item tended to be answered positivcl> by those pupils with positive attitudes and negativelv by tfuise 
with negative attitudes ) harher research has suggested that one way to insure representation ol a wide 
variety of attitudes is to sample a wide variety of ability levels (Lstes, l%9) 

ANALYSIS OF THE DAI A 



Following the tryout administration, the resulting data were analy/t\i m a two-stage procedure First, 
an estimate of the scale s general performance was secured through computation of the mean, standard 
deviation, and reliabihtv data. Second, an individual analysis of each item was made m terms of its abihtv 
to separate a group of people on the basis of attitude toward reading, 

Lach pupil could rank each of the twenty-eight items on a one to five scale, five being most positive and 
one most negative. Hence, the theoretically possible range of scores was 28 1 1 140 The actual range 
of scores obtained was 5*^ to 138. The mean of the 280 scores was 102, 

One question which arv^se was whether the scale was performing differently for younger pupils, grades 3 ^ 
as compared to more advanced pupils 



Source oT Ddta 


Rdnqe 


X 


s d, 


rpi 


Grades .-^ -6 


bf -138 


106* 


16.4 


.92 


Grades 7 -12 


bb -127 


98* 


17.1 


.9b 


Total Group 


55 - 1 '38 


102 


17.1 


94 



♦t - 4 06 <.001 



l,)hlo 1 Hanqes, n.edr^s, standard deviations, and reliabilities, \nr grades 3-6, grades 7-12. and the 
total grouD,WjUi a( 'or^ipanyir'.q t -test. 

The wide standard deviation on this administration of the scale suggests that a wide variety of attitudes 
toward reading was represented in the sample and that, considering the rather high discriminatory power 
of the Items, the scale will he sensitive to a variety of attitude types in furture administrations 

TlKLieUahihly data for the scale was computed by the split-half method. The substantial reliability values 
•obtained suggest that m its tryout form, the scale was performing with good consistency- repeated 
administrations would likely obtiin similar results 

The second stage of data analysis was the item discrimination analysis. This was done by the procedure 
of analyzing each item for its discrimination of high scorers from low scorers on the scale. The items 
retained were those on which pupils with a positive attitude are likely to respond with a high scoring 
response and on which those pupils with a negative attitude arc likely to respond with a low scoring 
response. In other words, the items retained were those on which a pupiPs total score is hkely to he high 
if he has a positive attitude but low if he has a negative attitude toward reading. 
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ADMINtSTRAliON AND SCORINC; 



The tollowing directions will be helpful to those who wish in use (he scale in iis pu seiii !omi 

1. Reproduce the scale and draw up a separate answer sheet ihu( ^aiiies n.ultiple 
choice spaces (A E) tor each of twenty items. 

2. Students shoiild be assured that (he manner in winch (tiey respn^J lo ihe SL.ile w»ll 
not possibility attect their ;^radc or standing; in tlie Loiiise 

3 Notice that some item.i are positive statements and some arc pc^ativc Responses 
to these Items will differ in value. (To **agrec** lo a posi^ve slalenienl is lo letleet 

a poMtive attitude, whereas to **agrce** to a negative statement »s tf) retloet a negative 
attitude.) The following table should therefore be referred to in sciir.ng 

4 With practice^ the scorer can mark the negative items ju'^t prior (.> scoring and assign 
the proper value to each, item at ^ glance. 

s The student's total score is a quantitative retlcction of h:s attitude toward reading 
6 By administering the scale on a pre and post (October and Mav) basis, the teacher can 
noie changes in attitude toward reading by subtracting^he early score fro'p the latei one 

\ 









\ 

ResDonse Yaloes 
A B Ci D 




The f)eqdt»vp itrnts 


Nus 1 , -5, 4,ij, H 
'J. n, 12, 13, Ih, 
1 / , 20 




12 3 4 


b 


The positive itrrns 


Nos. 2, 5. 7, 10, 
M. lb. 18. 19 




5 4 3 2 


1 



Tdhk" 2 Rpsponsp vdloPS to dssiqn li, ^■d• h (.ussibip n^sponse t ) each itcni. 
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s rMMAKV 



A scab* to measure attitudes towaid rcddirig 'us W'cn di'sinbcd Iruin iis inception lo its proscnt 
!u^r^cfull> useful form. Direetions for use of the s^'ale h,ive k'cii dclnicaled The scale wjll alluw 
teachers of reading to nie*!sure ob|eetively hnw pupils in iluir sc}k»o!s and classes (eel about reading, 
allowing a view o\ ;)ie pupil not pjesentlv po nnit:ed hv losinig progianis 



AITIT U DF S( AIJ 

A = !^Uongl> agree 

B == agree 

C - undecided 

I) = disj*gree 

t = strongly disagree 

1. Reading is for learning but not for enjoyment 

2. M(Miey spent ov. books is well-spent. 

^ There is nothuit. to be gained from reading books 

4. Books are a '>ore 

5 Reading is .i gootl way spend spare time. 
Sharmg books in class is a waste of time 

7. Readmg turns m<f on 

8. Readmg is tmly for grad'^ giubbers 

Q Books aren^i usually good enough to fimUi 

10. Reading is rewarding to me. 

1 1. Kcadmg becomes boring j:ftcr about an hour. 

12. Most books are too long and dull, 
n. Free readmg doeso * teach anything 

14 There should be more ^ c for free reading during the school day, 

15. There are many books which I hope to read, 

16. Books Should not be read except for class requirements 

17 Readmg is something ! can do without. 

18 A certain amount of summer \acaMon should be set aside for leadmg 
1^), Books make good pre^ :nts 

20 Reading is dull 
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APPENDIX 5V BASIC APPROAC HI S 
CHARACTERISTIC MAlliKIALS 



Atvorditi^ u> I he Inlat jt ulion Hjsc loi Readm a (C\)rdoi, U S, \'n\) jl Icisl |f),(K)() nja:crLils 
designed u> teach reading are presently available to schools Howovvk V Kenneth Komcski, 
President the Lducational Products Information Exchange liisiiiuic, points out thai less than 
10 percenj of the educational materials on the market today have been field tested and even a 
smaller percentage (about one percent) have been subjected to Icainer veiilicatioi^ tests A study 
presetMlv under wa\ by the Ameraan Institute (or Research will result in a hsting n( man> of these 
ediicatii>nal products ai.d an indication ol the extent to which they have been validated 

The maieruis listed below have been selected because they are widely used, characteristic of the 
category into which thc> tit, and are dealt with specilically bv Corder, Chall (Learning to Read) 
o, Aukerman (Ap proaches to Be g mning Readin g). Inclusion tan in no way be interpreted as 
end irsernent of the product nor as an indication that the product has been verified as effective in 



MLANING EMPHASIS 



Ginn Basi: Readers 



Bank Street Readers (Macmil lan) 



The New Basic Readin g 
Program (Scott, Foresman) 



The Chanaler Readm e Program 
(Nobles & Noble) 



0)DI IMPHASIS 



break ing tne Sound Barrier 
(Macmillan) 



Phonetic Ke y s to Readin g 

( Economy Company Schoolbook 

Publishers) 



Ha vAVtng Q . Readm e with 

Phonj^ (Lippincott) 

Tne Wrtlin c Road to Read - 

ing (Will Morrow &. Co.) 

\ \ 

Lip pcncott llasic Readin g 

PrograTi 

S peech-to^Print Phonics 

(Harcourt Brace Javanovich) 

Functionat Pltonetiy^ 

(Bcnefic Press) 



Phonovisual Method (Phono- 
visual Products) 

The Carden Method (Mae 
Carden, Inc) 

_ The Royal Road Readers 
(Ciiatto &. Windus, London) 

, The Sound Way to Ea^y Readmg 
(Brenner-Davis Phonics, Inc.) 

Landon Phonics Pro gram 
(Chandler Publishmg Co.) 
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Time tor Phonics 
(McGraw-Hill) 

Phonics IS Fun (Modem 
Curriculum Press) 

Phonics Workbook (Modern 
Curriculum Press) 

efi Patterns in Phonics 
(Electronic Futures) 

Alpha One Breaking the 
Code (New Dimens ons in 
Education, Inc.) 



Building Reading Skills 
(McCormick'Mathers) 

Sullivan Pecodmg Kit 
(Behavioral Research Labs) 

Individualized Phonics 
(Colher-Macmillan Services) 

Phonics We Use (Lyons & 
Carnahan) 



LINGUISTICS 



Let's Read A Linguistic 
Approach (Clarence L. 
Barnhart7lnc.) 

Basic Reading (Lippincott) 



A Basic Reading Series^Pevel- 
o ped Upon Lin g uistic Principles 
(Fries Publications) 

The Structural Reading Series 
(L. W. Singer Co.) 



Merrill Linguistic Readers 
(Chas E. Merrill) 



First Steps in Reading English 
(Simon & Schuster) 



SRA Basic Reading Series 
(SRA) 



The Linguistic Readers 
(Harper & Row) 



The Michigan Language 
Program (L R I. ) 



Miami Lin g uistic Readers 
(D. C. Heath) 



Sounds and Letters 
(Linguistica) 

MODIFIED ALPHABET 



i/t/a (Initial Teaching 
Alphabet Publications) 



UNIFON Readin g Prog ra m 
(Western Publishing Educ- 
tional Services) 



The Laubach Method (New 
Readers Press) 



Words in Color (Schools for 
the Future) 



Psychol inguistic Color 
System (Learning l^y stems 
Press) 



Peabody Rebus Reading Program 
(American Guidance Service) 
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t'onetic English Spelling 
(f oiuMic I n^lisli Spollinj; 

ANNOtUlUMl) 



KLSPONSIVb LNVIKONMLNr 
British Inlanl School Model 

Responsive Environments (Responsive Environments Foundation, 

Inc.) - includes Talking Typewriter. 



FROGRAMMLL) ir^STRUCTION 



\N iNOtttNtM 1 V^IUH )oi 



Reading Skill Development 
(Otto & Askov) 

LIFT OFF to READING 
(Science Research Associates) 
- Uses linguistics approach 



IVt>gi jinincd Kojding Series 
(McGraw-Hill) - Uses a hnguistic 
approach 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Indivfdualized Reading Instruction is not a commercially pre-packaged kit of materials nor a series 
of books. It IS a concept and a way of learning. It provides for the utilization of a wide variety of 
reading materials presently available to meet the individual needs of children. Thus, almost any 
materials can be adapted to individualized instruction. The two products listed below were specifically 
intendeu )r this purpose. 



SRA Reading Labs (S, R. A. ) 

LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

Language Experience in 

Reading (Encyclopedia 
Britannica Educational 
Corporation) 

ECLECTIC OR TEACHER'S OWN 



Scholastic Series 



Experience Charts made by 
Teachers/Class 



Combination of several approaches listed above. 

Approach developed by teacher or local school/district staff 
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APPENDIX V, LIBRARY OR MEDIA CENTER STAFF 
FACILITIES, MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, EXPENDITURES 



T*ic Standards for School Media Programs, i authored jointly by the American Association of School 
Librarians and Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the National Education Association (now the 
Association for Educational Communication and Technology), should be used as reference in completing 
this assessment ot your library media program. 

Definitions^ anfl full information on recommendations from this publication will not be repeated here, 
but this iool should be referred to for purposes of common understanding and philosophy. 

The process of education is essentially creative. The resources and services of the media center are a 
fundamental part of this educational process. One important aspect is that of enabhng students and 
teachers to make a multimedia or intermedia approach to and use of materials in a unified media program. 
The media program is indispensable m the educational programs that now stress individualization, 
inquiry, and independent learning for students. The educational experiences which will be most helpful 
must be identified, and the most effective tools and materials located. The pupil will not only need to 
learn skills of reading, but those of observation, listening and social interaction. He will need to develop 
a spirit of inquiry, self-motivation, self-discipline, and self-evaluation. He will need to master knowledge 
and to develop skills. Ultimately he must communicate his ideas with his fellows. 



,In this entire process the media program, its staff, and its center play vital roles. Media convey information, 
I affect the message, control what is learned, and establish the learning environment. They will help to 
determme what the pupil sees and what his attitude will be toward the world in which he lives. Therefore, 
it IS important that every media specialist participate actively in shaping the learning environment and 
the design of instruction, and that every media facility, piece of equipment, book, or material be selected, 
produced, and used so that the students in our schools are challenged to a dynamic participation in a free, 
exciting, and enriched life. This fusion of media resources and services provides optimum service for stu- 
students and teachers. Many schools now have unified media programs. For those others that have separate 
audiovisual departments and school libranes, it is recommended that, wherever possible, these services be 
combined, administratively and organizationally, to form a unified media program. New schools should 
start with a unified media center and program of services.^ 



Stanrtard s for SghoQi Media PrOflrams. prepared by the American Association of School Librarians and the 
Oepartnnent of Audiovisual Instruction of the National Education Association. Chicago, American Library 
Association, and Washington, 0. C. , National Education Association, 1969 

2 

op Cit. , p XV 

3 

op. cit , pp. 1-3 
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STAFF 



Recommended One full time media specialist for every 250 students One media technician and one media 
aide for each professional media specialist in schools of 2000 or fewer students. 



1971-72 Projected 
Number Number 

Professional Library Media Specialist ■ 

Supportive (clerks, aides, technicians) - ^— 

FACILITIES 

Recommended: A unified, centralized program of audiovisual and printed services in the individual school. 
Seating for at least 50 students. In larger schools, seating for \57c of student enrollment: approximately 
a third of this percent should be individual study areas equipped with powei. Pages 3944, Standards for 
School Media Programs. 



Yes No 

1. Does your program have the services of a library media center? . 

2. If not, do projected plans include such a facility*^ 

3. is a portion of the individual study space equipped with 

electrical power'> 

4. Is equipment for immediate use by teachers and students 

m the media center? 

5. Is the center open to all students'^ 

MATERIALS 

Recommended, Provision of materials of good qual:ty in the school, optimum use of the materials 
by teachers, students, and the staff of the media center; and the functional and ef ficient organization 
of materials. 

Resources for schools with enrollment of 250 * Collection p er Pu pil 

nrover 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 



Books at least 10,000 titles 

Filmstrips-500- 1,000 titles 

8m*m films SOO titles 

Magazines' Elementary 40 50 titles 

Junior High 100 125 titles 
Senior High 125-175 titles 

Tapes and disc recordings 1,000 -2,000 titles 

Newspapers 3 10 titles 

Other ((iive figures for other media such 

as globes, microfilm, etc) 
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SELFXTION Pages 20-22, StandWds for School Media Programs YbS NO 

\ 

6. Is there a written, approved statement of selection policy ' ■ 

7. Are teaching strategics, curriculutn, int\?rests and abilities 

of students, and teacher requests considered in selection ' ^ 

8. Is evaluation continuous by professional media staf^ — 

ACCESSIBILITY: Pages 22-25, Standards for\chool Media Programs 

9. Are all materials available to teachers and\udents on an 
individual basis as needed"^ 

10. Is the media center open at all times during theX^ay? 

1 1. Arc extended hours planned*^ ^ 

12. Are all students permitted to use all materials? \^ 

13. Are quantities of materials circulated freely for classroomW? 

14. Is loan and circulation of materials for home use encouragefl? 

15. Is equipment loaned »f needed for usmg materials? 

ORGANIZATION: P^gp <;tandard^ fnr School Mpdia Programs 

16. Is a classification system uscd*^ 

17. Do all students receive instruction in use of the horary media 
center? 



EQUIPMENT 

Recommended: Additional equipment needed to meet the multimedia approach which good 

teaching and effective learning require from the- media center. Pages 4449, Standards for School Media Programs. 



p^iil^lng Center 
1971-72 1972-73 1973 -74 



16mm sound projector 
8mm projector 
Microfilm reader 
Tape recorder 
Record player 
Shde camera 
Slide projector 
Filmstrip projector 
Other 
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LXl'tNDlTURES 

To maintain an up-to-date collection of materials in the media center not less lhan o pciccni ot ilie 
national average for per pupil operational cost (based on average daily attcndanee) ^liould be spent 
per year per student Pages 35-36. Standards for School Media Pro g rams 



Do your piojected pKins iiulude 

increased support * 

Can you estimate the proposed 

financial increase for the next 

school year'^ - 

COMMENTS 

Note any innovation in your school which further indicales the role of the library media center 
m the reading ptogram and diverse learning. 



Per Pu pii l.x pcnditutc 



1971 - \')72 



Library media 
Print 
Nonprint 



MS 



NO 
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RIGHT TO READ 
PROGRAM PLANNING PROCEDURE 



Right to Read Program 
US. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 
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RIGHT TO READ 
PROGRAM PLANNING PROCEDURE 



PURPOSE 

The Program Planning Procedure is designed to help each local silc to develop the most elfective reading 
program. 



FUNCTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



ResponsihiKty for completing and using the Program Planning Procedure to develop the Right to Read 
Program belongs to the Unit Task Force (described in Right to Read Guidelines). 



\ 



PROGRAM PROCtDURt 

The Program Planning Proceduie contains directions, charts and supplementary materials to help the 
planning group. There are 10 steps in the planning process. Each step, with its accompanying chart, is 
necessary and should be completed by the entire planning group. Because these procedures comprise ten 
steps, you should allocate at least two three-hour sessions for their completion. 

All participants should come together and, taking the information from the needs assessment as a starting 
point, move through the ten steps. First spread out the Kit materials, and then read through the following 
detailed instructions for each step, and proceed in this manner; all decisions should be made by individuals 
in turn where applicable. Each Task Force member should make a choice on his turn, either making a new 
decision or altering a previous decision. As an example, in Step 3 a member may select a new objective and 
assign it a priority number, or he may upgrade or downgrade the priority assigned an objective already on 
the chart. Note, each participant must justify any changes in a previous decision to the satisfaction of a 
majority of the^Unit Task Force members. 3" x 5" DEFINITION CARDS provide definitions for technical 
terms used throughout the procedure. 

The charts must be regarded as working tools, entries are to be made in pencil to accommodate expected 
changes. Desired changes in the reading program will depend on practical Considerations of available 
resources. Resources, in terms of trained personnel, materials and equipment, must be provided that enable 
implementation of the reading program on a realistic ba^is. The end of the planning activity is signaled by 
completion of all entries on the charts with a majority vote of the Unit Task Force that no changes in prior 
decisions are necessary. Pertinent data may at this point be entered in the appropriate forms for evolving 
the Work Statement. 



The following is a list of the 1 0 Steps in the Program Planning Procedure: 

1 . Right to Read Cen ter Data 

2. Needs Assessment Summary 

3. Objectives Array 

4 Program Model Review 
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5 Diagnosis Prescription LvjIimiumi 

b. Instructional Approach 

7. Teacher Assignments 

8. Personnel 

StajT Developmenl 

1 

10. Materials and Services 



STEP BY STEP DETAILS 

Place the first chart (which contains Steps 1-3) on a table with the NEEDS ASSESSMENT RECORDS 
OBJECTIVE CARDS, and DEFINITION CARDS Have the pjrticipunts se^it themselves about the icil>lc 
you may wish to draw attention to the fact that a progrimi's potential is increased when school and 
community people have fixed it firmly in mind that program ohiectivev must reflect reading needs Ask one 
person to make data entries to initiate the sequence of the following sicp>. 



STEP I. RIGHT TO READ CENTER DATA 

(a) Enter the name of the local school or schools which will participate in the RIGHT TO RI AD 
(R2P) activities The school(s) Will henceforth be known as an R2R Center. 

(b) Enter all grade levels which vill be aftectcd You may wish to enter sections as well as grades 
(see example). 



GRADE/SECTION | PK | K [ 1 | :A | | 4 | 5 



EMR 



(c) Indicate the number of students per grade level to receive special R2R instruction. The gt>al of 
R2R is to have all students participating in the program. 

(d) Check (X) the appropnate block to indicate the school sunoundings 

(e) Give the ethnic breakdown ot \oiir school's student population either in numbors (m in 
percentage. (See example lot a tot.il population of 1 .000). 

I thnic BalaiKc/ 
Percentage 

Black .VSO(35^M'^ Asian 
Native American / Puerto Rican __^**00 ( 20' ^ ) 

. Mexican-Ameiican * NVIiite 450(4^^) 

Other 

(t^ Inter the number of families receiving A f D C siipp(»rt js a peicentage ot total taniihcs served 
bv the school (Title I data ma\ hv \isoJ here). 
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STEP :. NEtDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY 



Complete the NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY by cxiHninin^ (he djij jsscinhlcd m the NHEfXS 
ASSESSMENT PACKAGE. The NAP contains complete insiiuttions .iiul cxainpics h>r making enf^es in 
each category under Student Performance, Readmg Prt)gKittK RcsoufLCs jml lX.\isr)n Making After filhiig 
in the Needs Assessment Summary Chart, examine the lion/niiljl paUcrti icvc^Jca m each low and assign 
one of the followmg priority ratings 

PRIORITY 1 missing ctiniponent or unacceptahle condition that must he 

changed at the outset of the new program 

PRIORITY'2 weak component, needs strengthening during the coming 

year. 

PRIORITY 3 adequate component or non-critical situation to be 

coi reeled over period greater than one year. 

Decisions on ratings should be made with the approval of a majority of the Unit Task Force. See the 
example. 



Proqrdir' Compooeixt 


Gr.i(lfVS*M tu)n 


(Srinked ^V•ontv 
(1.2/or 31 


4 


5A 


5B 


6 


RfMCJmq r.ornprrhensfon 


Class Average Departure From Norms 


1 


1 7 


-2 1 


2 3 


-2 b 


Wnrr) i-fpr < K}n< Ih )fl 


-0 2 


-0 3 


•0 J 


-04 


2 



STEP 3. OBJECTIVES ARRAY 

OBJECTIVE CARDS to support Step 3, 3 ' x 3" cards provide a spectrum of goals and objectives from 
which participants can select items and rank tliem according to their program needs. Goal statements are 
provided on one side of each card: behavioral statements of representative objectives w thin that category 
are printed or. the reverse. These are only suggestions. Tlie Unit Task Force should estatlish objectives that 
are applicable to its own ptogiam. 

For this step, all participants will work together, making decisions iii turn. On his turn, a player may make a 
new choice (picking an objective) o" may alter a previous decision Each participant must justify any 
OBJECTIVE CARDS critically, based on priority rankings in the NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY. Each 
objective card (provided in the package or made by the Unit Task Force) should be placed into one of three 
cmegones. Critical. Important and Desirable If reading comprehension is below grade level in the school 
(say one year below national norms) the following OBJECTIVE CARD should be placed in Category 1 as a 
critical objective. 
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Objective Card 

Students Improve A Recogni/c 

Comprehensi^ji ot Wrmen B iniprt)ve 

MateruiK C Improve 

Appendiv A to this ProLcdure provult's supplementary inloriuation on two o* the 0BJH(TIV1 ( ARDS 



The completion ot' this step is a logical break point At'ter any such break, it may be wise to leview ihc loul 
ten step PROCEDURH to re-establish the context lor program design Remind participants ol the need to 
take turns in decision-making in thu phase. In addition to the chart, the five INFORMATION CAPSULES 
(IC's) and DEFINITION CARDS will be required. 



STEP 4. PROGRAM MODEL REVIEW 

Step 4 provides an opportunity to review the model programs and compare model program results with 
known local program results. The basis lor this comparison is the set of model program information 
capsules Local program information is obtained from any available local source 

In reviewing the IC's, pre-select those programs of most direct interest to you. Checkpoints are grade level, 
school setting, studen^t population, and adaptability. Indicate those program components (i.e., instructional 
approach, student motivation) that are most suitable to your needs by checking ( X ) the appropriate 
spaces provided on the chart. The result of this step should provide the Unit Task Force with a quick 
overview of program. At the end of this step, a tentative selection of a program concept should be made 
and the next steps are aimed at further specification of the design cicments. 



STEPS. DIAGNOSIS-PRESCRIPTION EVALUATION 

Complete Step 5 by transposing the objectives in each category (Critical, Important, Desirable) from Step 
3 Unde^ the Diagnosis Column, indicate by name and source diagnostic tests and their subtests that are 
available and in current usage Indicate by an X those tests that must be developed and state who is 
responsible for developing them. 

Under the Prescription Column, indicate by name those materials that are available which are specifically 
designed to accoiViplish the indicated learnmg objectives In the case ^here no known materials exist, 
indicate by an X that those materials must be iic-iuired or developed and state who is resp'insihle for 
acquiring or developing them 

List the name ol ? third party evaluator selected to evaluate the program Under the Evaluation Column 
indicate the name f the instrument, and note the coverage provided for the specific objectives selected by 
naming the subtest that applies. If new instruments are to be designed or located, indicate the name of the 
person responsible for locating or designing them. 

hstn -ate the pre- and post-test dates that coulu be met (See example). 
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Obtflctives 


Diagnosis Prescription 


Evaluation 


Testing S 


tchedule 


Test 

Aveileble 


Test Must 6* 
Developed/ 

Responsibility 


Materials 
Aveilabie 


Materials Mutt 
Be Acquired 
or Developed/ 
Responsibflity 


Test 

Aveileble 


Test Mukt Be 

Dfvelopod/ 

Reipontibility 


Pre 


Post 


Improve 
Comprahffnsion 
of Written 
Matenats / 


Comprehensive 
Test of Besic 

SkiHs/Redding 
VocabuUry 




fi04d. Study. 
Think series 




Comprehensivt 

Test of Basic 

Skills/Reading 

Vocabulary 




Oct. 1 


May 1 


Demonstrate 

Increased 
Sociahzation 




X/Smith Corp. 




X/Smith Corp. 




X/School 
Psychologist 


Nov. 1 


May 1 



STEP 6. INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 

For Step 6, instruciional approaches selected by the UTF should directly support objectives and be 
weighted in favor of top priorities. Several selections may be made in each of the major headings of Basic 
Approach. Techniques, and Teacher/Student Organization. For each approach/method (row heading) you 
decide what is best for your grade/section (to be entered at the head of column). Enter the codes as in the 
example below. First enter student grouping codes: large group (LC), small group (SG), and individualized 
mstruction (I/I). The next step provides the opportunity for the evaluation of staff competencies, as well as 
an indication of available methods. Indicate by a "Q" those methods presently available which the staff is 
qualified to present. Indicate by a "U" those methods in which the staff is presently unqualified to present. 
Some Grade/Sections may have more than one teacher and this is indicated by adding a number to the 
code. In each case where a "U" is indicated, estimate the amount of inscrvice time required per teacher to 
bring the staff to competency. (See example). 



^..Gracle/Sei. i 
Melhod ^"^"""^^-.^^^^ 


4 


5A 


5B 


6 


iMedmng tniphasis 


2SG/Q 




SG/Q 


LG/Q 


Code Emphasis 










LtfiqiiistK s 




SG/U 
2 Day 
Workshop 


SG/Q 


LG/U 
2 Day 
Workshop 
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Note that adililional blank lines are left loi the uiLhisum n\ methods not pnnicil on tlic lIkiiK inii wUwh 
may be applicable to the program under considciiuion Also nc^tc that altiuuiijh indivuluali/cd Rcadinu .^ 
laven as a Basic Approach subcate«'ory, the diaiinostic-piesLiiptivo proccduic specified ui Slop > should 
guarantee liuit each student vmII have a prografii tailored lo Ins ncedN. and lliat his prescription will iikUkIc 
a variety of niatcrials/ineth(Kls received in dilhuont uioup si/cs 



STEP 7. Tl AClll R ASSIGNMHNTS AND PROdRAM ()R(,ANI/ATI()N 

Step 7 permits the participants to allocate tunc and personnel resources to the aLLOinphshnient o! he 
program objectives again by (irade/Section I irst. consolidate the decisions made in Step to arrive at iho 
specific instructional activities planned t'oi the progiain Under Instructional Week, list (hose activuics ard 
the time period allocated to each 



o 


IMSTRUCTIONAL WEEK 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNMENTS 




; STUOcNT/TEACHtR SATiCS I 


u 

6 


LiM Activities and Estimat«<l 
Time p«r Wt«k 


1 

Single 

Twhor ] 
Mutt- 1 
Subjects 


Rooding 
Specialist 


Aides 


i 
i 

Soouli-r 


Spociai 




Phonics 2 hrs., Bssd. 






1 


1 12/1 




4 


TeMtboo-^ 2 hrs.. Pro- 
granrtmed rtading 4 nrs. 






! i 


1 


L 1 


Games 2 hrs 




i 


1 

' 1 


1 



Under Personnel Assignments indicate the number of teachers of reading, aides or other personnel who will 
be assigned to support these activities Indicate student-teacher ratios and type of facihty in the far 
nght-hand column. Show the average amount o( teaclier training by personnel category at the bottom 



STEPS PERSONNEL 

A maior strategy ol RIGHT TO RI:AD is to redirect existing resoiiiLCS to support the reading program The 
first consideration is the number and type ol personnel skills required to get the job done. Only after the 
numbers have been Riled m to the left of the job titles should there be discussion of extra costs 

In this step, list only the costs which ;»re specifically assignable to the R2R program. Actual data should be 
utih/ed lor pav rates tor each of the categories indicated In assigning personnel resources the Objectives 
Array (Step 3). the Instructional Approach (Step 6) and the Teacher Assignments (Step 7) must be kept 
m line (Sec example) 
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PROJECT COORDINATOR 
Rl:AD(NG SPECIALISTS 



$13,000 /_SLVO?o_^ / 



In calculating fixed costs, use the dollar total of additional personnel only and multiply it by your district s 
standard fixed perceniage 



STEP 9. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Tlic amount and type of staff development required is based primarily on the Instructional Approach to be 
used (Step 6). In each case compare the personnel categories with the ''Q's" and "UV in 6 and the 
personnel assigned m Steps 7 and 8. In those cases where additional inservice is indicated (the U's), 
csiimate the number of hours per year and the cost per hour in each category. Indicate the total cost 
factors in the nght-hand coli'mn. Some adjustments may be required in Steps 6, 7, or 8 as a result of the 
completion of Step 9. DEFINITION CARDS may be helpful in familiarizing all UTF members with the 
differences in various types of inservice training. (See example). 



S25.000 
10,000 



TOTAL CERTIFICAT^.D SALARY x 20% 
TOTAL CLASSIFIED SALARY x 10% 



/ $5,000 / 

/ $1,000 7 



For EaiA Personnel Category No./Hours/Year Cost per Hour-Bring Touls To Right 



Personnel 



School'Directed 



Category 



Number 



In-Ciass 
instruct ion 



In Ldb/Ciimc 
Instruction 



Periodic 
Workshop 



Teachers of 
Reading 



3 



4 hrs/wk w/ 

Redding 



Supervisor 
in Clinic 
No charge 
to Project 



4 hrs/mo study 
of new materials 
for prescnption 
4xS5x8 mos. * 
$160 $^3 



Teachers » $480 



P 
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Oihcr-Directod 

1 


MatcridK/bcrviLCi 








College/ 




r'rofessional 


Totat - 


Publisher 


Consultant 


University 


Professiondl 


Library 


Supplied 


In Scnooi 


Classes 


Orgameatton 


Subscription 


Cost 


Phiiniis 
Muih 
tiie<1>(i Kit 

One Oiiy 
WorKbhop 
No Charge 
to Proieci 


Dr Smith 
(Prnfp<i<inr 
LtDQUlStlCS 

State College) 
lO days ^ 
$100 = $1,000 




1 R A Regtuimi 
Ml '0 ling 
^ days @ 5 1 uO 
per person 
$900 for 3 
Teachers 


Subbcripiions 
to K-Eignt and 
Instructional 
Technology 
$25 


$2,405. 



STtP 10. MATERIALS AND SERVICES 

The materials list for a reading program is usually quite lengthy (see Sampler from IC's) so Step 10 may 
require entries which refer to such a materials list. In this Slop, write in specific book titles (or references to 
a list) under the generic headings given. For each material item, estimate the number required for the total 
program in the boxes indicated. If the materials arc currently available, indicate in the next column the 
source of the materials within the participating schools. If they are not available within the the participating 
schools but are known to be available from tlie district or outside sources, indicate the source in the 
appropnatc column. If the materials arc required but are not available within the school, the district or 
other sources, indicate the cost of acquiring sufficient materials or services from tommefcial sources m the 
right-hand column. (See example) 





No. 
Required 


Presently 
Located In 


No. 
Available 


Cost To 
Purchased 


Mulii Meriwi K its 










r DGL (E'lf ly L)i"v<M(>pMii'iit 

& CiKWth 


/U 


ictffcYSOn 
School 


LJ 


/S250 / 


r xprn^MM I'S) 










Peauudy Ldr^quage 


lU 


Lincoln 
School 


ni 





AilliistmoMts !() Steps 3. 4, X and nniy result from the completion of Step 10 Descriptions of all the 
c;itog(»ni:s and materials and services listed from Step H) are available on .V* x 5'' DEFINITION CARDS 
in (uder that all concerned have the same understanding of materials and services listed 
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With the completion of Step 10, the PROGRAM PLANNING PKOC I DUUI will Ikivc assisted the llnit 
Task Force in organizing all the significant elements of an unproved rcjding program With the transfer of 
this information to RIGHT TO READ report forms and to STATUS and Rl POKTINC; CIiNTER charts 
(particularly the PROGRAM PLAN chart), the implementation phase will actually begin 



I . STUDENTS WILL IMPROVE ORAL COMMUNICATION SKI LLS 
A Use comprehensible pronunciation ot spoken words 
B. Improve test scores on oral reading test. 

r. Verify and paraphrase statements after listening to oral presentations of short prose passages. 

STUDENTS WILL IMPROVE COMPREHENSION OF WRITTEN MATERIALS. 

A Recogni/e by sight random words selected from a graded word hst keyed to student's own 
grade level. 

B In'provc scores or untimed test of reading comprehension. 

C Identify and formulat^iplications of statements contained in written materials. 

\ STUDENTS WILL IMPROVE READING RATES. 
"* * * 

A. Lnfiove reading rMe scores on nmec reading tests .vhile sustaining high comprehension level. 

4. STUDENTS WILL IMPROVE ABILITY TO IDENTIFY CHARACTER OF SPECIFIC WP^-ttEN 
INFORMATION. 

A. Discriminate between information presented as fact and information presented as opinion in 
wntten materials. 

B. Discnminate between assertions and implications in written materials. 

5. STUDENTS WILL PARTICIPATE IN GENERAL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 
A Maintain low rate of absenteeism and tardiness. 

B. Volunteer for school role responsibilities 

C. Coope-^ate with other students in school. 

6. STUDENTS WILL HAVE POSITIVE REGARD FOR SELF AS PERSON, LEARNER, READER. 

A Will prov'de evidence of positive self-regard in e«»ch of the three roles. (SEE APPENDIX A6 OF 
PROGRAM PLANNING PRO( FDURK). 

7 STUDI NTS WILL HXPERILNCF SU( CESS IN SCHOOL. 

A Will negotiate task assignments and standards of completion with teacher. 
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i\ \\\\\ make posilhc ciininhiitJonN m i^LisMooiii .kiiviiies 

( Will expect !o fiiinil MOgoiukHl L out I. lets 

<S Sirni NTS will liSl SIVFRAI SINSOKN MODAIiniS 

\ PLm and execute cotiinuimcatiDn m real and snmiljicd siiu.iUons in tvso or iiiok> niodahiics, 
speech. N\ntmu. drawing, pl.iynii.' jnd gesturing 

B rXrnumstrdlc conipr'cheiision ot i.iMiiinimiciilii>ns nude in or nioie iinuL imos 

STUDENTS WILL FUNCTION IN A Nl'MBFR OF INSFRUC TIONAL ROLFS 

A Act as tutor and tutee with lellow students m individual tutorial sessions. 

B Assume roles of instructor and student with groups of other students. 

10 STUDLNTS WILL USb READING SKILLS AND OTHER LANGUAdF SKILLS TO ACCOMPLISH 
VOCATIONAL AND PERSONAL OBJECTIVES 

A Identify utility ol reading in nnc i>i more occupations (SEE APPENDIX A 10 OF PROGRAM 
PLANNING PROC FDURE) 

B Identify utility of other language skills in one oi more occupations (SEE APPENDIX A 10b). 

C Same as A and B for areas of personal interest (c g . following the developments in favorite 
sports) 

D. Same as C. 

11 STUDENTS WILL UNDERSTAND THE VALUE OF Bl( ULTURAL KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS. 
A Describe special vocational opportunities for bicultural individuals. 

B Apply Mexican-American cultural elements in tutorial sessions with Anglo-Americans. 

C Instruct English-speaking students in elements of other languages and cultures, 
i: STUDENTS WILL FUNCTION IN TWO LANGUAGES 

A If Spanish-speaking, complete English assignments 

B If English-speaking, complete Spanish assignments 

( Respond to direction m two languages. 
1.; PARENTS WILL BE INVOLVED IN PROJECT 

A Increase attendance at school funclUMis 

B Describe accurately project functions and goals 

C Discuss, question, applaud, tritici/e. revise protect methods and goals 



S7 

mc (,2 



14. PARENTS WILL FUNCTION IN DIRECT INSTRUCTIONAL ROLLS 

A. Evaluate and modify home instructional materials. 

B. Participate in training sessions. 

C. Work with own child m completing school tasks at home. 
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10 ) MATEftlALS & SERVICES 



mj¥§i/l Pflt$gNTiY LOCATiO HO 
MfOi.'-'"' " . ... srHOOi AVAIL 



BASAL TtUn 



moCHAHmtD TiKTS 



woifKBOOKsmo^KSHiiTS 



moL rimtO'A kits 



iif^L imtHTAnr mAGA^ms s r/iAoe books, f rc / 



CAmfs/iimuLATioHS 



r€ACH(B Ptie^AAfD tHA Ti BIA L S 



sruoiHT p»iPAB€o mA ntifALi 



BUfHCUAt^SL mATtBlALS 



^tims/fiLttiTBlPS 



MAC Hints imSTBVCflOHALl 

flLMSriflP ^^0 ACT OB 
TA^e BiCOBOeB^AYiB 
CO¥fvTtB uttmmAk 



^ABiHT fCOl^ttUHirY iMHUSiS 



ftgtO TBtPS 

TBAttSfOBTAriOfH 

fOOO 

LOOCINi, 

TfCKtrS OTHtB 
OTHtB mATfAIALS AMO SUf^tlfS 



fALfi trtfsnkiPBO v(m€HTS 

ClASSBOOMS 
LAB/VL IHIC BOO*lS 
OffiCtS 

CLASSB00»I> fUBNl TVBt 
OffICi fUBNlTuBf 



AVAlLABie fBoy . 
OlSTBlCf. QTHgB SOOBCg 



NO 
AVAtj 



COST ro*< » I . 

PHOCBAV >\ 
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